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Charing Cross, Pinety years since. 











Dr. Jonnson, a very grave authority on 
all matters, is reported to have suid, 
“ Fleet-street has a very animated ap- 

earance, but I think the full tide of 

uman existence is at Charing Cross,”? 
Now, the observant habits of the Doc- 
tor must have familiarized him with the 
physiognomy, or more properly speak- 
ing, the ichnography, of the metropolis ; 
and we are inclined to think there is 
more ge me in the above quaint 
examplar than many had dreamt of. Nay, 
if a man wishes to observe the habits of 
Londoners, let him be ensconced at 
Charing Cross. 

Of the antiquarian history of this 
spot, we have given several facts and 
fragments, Even so early as our first 
volume, two or three of our liege sub- 
scribers fell into a dispute respecting the 
origin of the name, which was settled 
to their satisfaction ; and a few weeks 
since, another antiquarian correspon- 
dent sent us the following scrap, which 
almost repeats a former communica- 
tion : “ It is not generally known, that 
the name of Charing Cross, originated 
in the fond epithet bestowed by Edward 
I. on his beloved queen, to whom no 
less than fiftecn crosses were erected, 

VoL. xv. Cc 


and from the prevalence of the French 
language at that time in England; Char- 
ing being nothing but a corruption of 
Chere Reyne, often applied by Edward 
to his queen, of course, the Cross gave 
the name tothe spot,’”’* Of this inter- 
esting memorial of conjugal affection we 
gave an engraving at page 393 of our 
13th Volume. We need only mention 
the well-known historical fact of this 
spot being originally the village of 
Charing, where, to quote a jingling 
rhyme of our day, there were 


«« Hedges and ditches, and ponds of water ; 
But now we’ve nothing but bricks and mortar,'’ 


Even in a good Map of London, in the 
reign of Elizabeth, we find that Covent 
Garden extended to St. Martin’s Lane, 
and the fields behind it reached to the 
village of St. Giles’s. The extensive 
street now called the Haymarket, had a 
hedge on one side, and a few bushes on 
the other. Neither Pall Mall, St. James’s 


* A similar cman occurs in Blanch 
Apple Court, in the city, which bas long been 
called Blind Chapel Court; and a district near 
St. Catherine’s, first called Hammes Guisnes, 
being inhabited by people from the neighbour- 
hood of Calais, Jong bore the name of Hang, 
man’s Gains. Wo" ¢. 
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Street, Piccadilly, nor any of the streets 
and squares in that part of the town 
were built ; and Westminster was a small 
town on the south-west and south sides 
of St. James’s Park. This is about two 
and a half centuries since; but, reader, 
recollect how many public buildings and 
streets have sprung up and vanished 
since this date. Really, the rise and 
rogress of cities seems a matter of so 
ittle wonder, that w2 begin to think 
with Swift, that he who can neither 
play the fiddle nor make a small town 
a great citys, “ deserves to be kicked 
out of creation.” 

Suppose we take a retrospective glance 
at a lew of the improvements of this 
neighbourhood. First rose Northum. 


berland House. Between 1721 and 1726 - 


was built the splendid church of “St. 
Martin,”? then aptly termed “in the 
Fields ;”?. next stands, if in its present 
converted and dismantled state it can be 
so called, the King’s Mews; then cross 
we over to the Italian Opera House, on 
the site of which Sir John Vanbrugh 
compieted the first theatre in 1705. 
Pall Mall, at this time, probably had a 
“‘ sweet shady side ;”’ and Carlton House 
was a plain town mansion of the Earl of 
Burlington, till, in 1783, Holland con- 
verted it into a palace, equivocally speak- 
ing, by almost rebuilding it. Spring 
Garden, too, had anything but a town as- 
sociation. But, Northumberland House 
has been renovated; St. Martin’s Church 
has been, or rather.will be, thrown open, 
and form part of a fine quadrangle. 
Carlton House has disappeared like the 
fabric of a vision, and left not a wreck 
behind; but superb palatial mansions 
have sprung up in accordance with the 
luxurious character of the age; and 


Spring Garden is now a grove of chim-' 


neys. Returning to the centre, or 
Charing Cross, there is a relic of by- 
gone days—the noble equestrian statue 
of Charles I., the work of Hubert le 
Sceur, a Frenchman, who came to Eng- 
land about the year 1633. 

Horace Walpole thus notices this 
fine specimen of art :—‘ The command- 
ing grace and figure, and the exquisite 
form of the horse, are striking to the 
most unpractised eye.’’ And Dr. 
Kitchiner, in a chapter on Horses, in 
his Traveller’s Oracle, says —‘ The 
figure and symmetry of the horse is 
no where more perfectly displayed than 
in the equestrian statue of Charles I., at 
Charing Cross, which is said to be the 
most finished piece of workmanship of 
its kind ever produced. Continually, 
however, in our sight, this chef d’aeuvre 
is not only disregarded, but neglected.” 
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The history of the statue is nota little 
curious, It was cast in 1639, on a spot 
of ground near Covent Garden, at the 
expense of the great Earl of Arundel; 
but on the breaking out of the civil war, 
it was sold by Parliament to John River, 
a brazier, living at the Dial, near Hol- 
born Conduit, with strict orders to break 
it to pieces ; much in the same spirit as 
that of the Bourbons in extirpating the 
letter N. from the public buildings of 
Paris. But the brazier loved his king, 
and was a cunning wight forsooth; for 
he produced a quantity of fragments of 
old brass, and concealed the statue and 
horse under ground, until the Restora- 
tion. Like certain mock patriots of 
these times, he also profited on the oc- 
casion; for, says M. de Archenholz, 
‘he cast a number of knives and forks 
in brass, which he sold as manufactured 
from the statue. These were purchased 
with avidity by the royalists, out of 
affection to their unfortunate sovereign, 
and sought with equal eagerness by the 
rebels, as a trophy of the downfall of a 
despot.’”’ In 1678 the statue was erected 
on a pedestal, ornamented with the royal 
arms, trophies, &c., from the chisel of 
Grimlin Gibbons. In our Engraving it 
is represented without lamps, for it was 
not till twenty-seven years after the 
date of the print, or 1767, that lamps 
were affixed to the railings, according 
to this memorandum :— 

“ Monday, 5th February, 1767. 

“The Board of Works having given 
orders for six globe lamps to be fixed on 
irons round the statue of King Charles 
I., at Charing Cross, for the safety of 
carriages, they were lighted up last 
night, for the first time.’’ 

The time of our print is about the 
middle of the reign of George II. The 
date is nearly a century since ; but the 
difference from its present appearance 
is not so great as might be expected, 
and is, in all probability, much less than 
will be the changes here a hundred 
years hence. Still, the traffic and bustle 
of the place are materially different : 
here are only two old coaches toppling 
with their loads; a freighted chair; a 
few listless passengers, and in all about 
a score of persons in the street. The 
coaches fall very short of our modern 
out-fits ; but a chair may now some- 
times be seen crossing this part of the 
town, the Duchess of Northumberland 
being one of the few persons of dis- 
tinction who are thus conveyed to the 
opera, &c. At all events, it would be 


difficult for an artist to select such a 
leisure day of the week as that of the 
Engraving. We miss the street lamps ; 
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aihough globular glass lamps, with oil 
burners had then been introduced nearly 
thirty-six years, they had not been erect- 
ed at Charing Cross. There was at this 
time aninn here: need we then wonder 
at the celebrity of the Golden Cross, 
Charing Cross, all over Europe. Among 
the anecdotical recollections of this spot 
is the folowing :—‘ On July 3, 1810, a 
small loaf fastened by a string, was sus- 
pended from the statue, to which was 
attached a placard, stating, that it was 
purchased from a baker, and was ex- 
tremely deficient in weight, and was 
one of a numerous batch.”’ The notice 
concluded by simply observing : “‘ Does 
not this deserve the aid of parliament ?” 
This exhibition attracted a great crowd 
of people, until the whole of the loaf was 
washed away by subsequent heavy rain. 
Of the contemplated improvements 
at Charing Cross, we can speak 
with less confidence. There, is, how- 
ever, a Fog for a large square on the 
site of the King’s Mews, with wide 
streets branching from it to the Strand, 
to Covent Garden, and to the British 
Museum — the northern end of the 
square to be occupied by a National 
Gallery, and the Royal Academy and 
other public buildings to be raised on 
the east parallel with the front of St. 
Martin’s Church. An Hospital is like- 
wise talked of ; but as such projects un- 
dergo much revision in their progress, 
little can yet be stated with certainty. 
The widening of the street thence to 
the site of Exeter ’Change is, however, 
rapidly mage although from the 
report of the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests, just published, “ There 
remain to be settled tlre interests of 23 
arties in 158 freehold houses, and of 
leaseholders’ or occupiers’ interests in 
87 houses.’’ 





THE SONG OF MORN. 
Suggested by the “* Song of Night.’* 
I come to thee, O earth, 
O earth envelop’d in the pitchy night, 
I come with glory, from the fount of light, 
That spoke me erst to birth. 
I come to battle gloom, 
To shed refulgénce on the blacken'd cloud, 
To bring thy sombre walls—a dazzling shroud, 
Thy murkiness—a tomb. 
From out my stores I shower 
Life on the lifeless—-bloom the desert ground, 
Suffuse the livid cheek, and scatter round 
An odour for the flower. 
I come with many a song, 
I tune the matin note, the leafy tree 
With all her music, derivates from me, 
The warbler’s tongue. 
@ Winter's Wreath, 1830. 
+2 


From me the glowing plain 
Arrays the flow’ret, scents the luiling treeze, 
Wears on her mossy bank a limpid «ase, 

In redolence again. 


The rose-bud in decay, 
Plumes at my coming—rises into life, 


Filling the vacant air with fragrance rife, 
Of heaven's first ray. 


The lily greets my smile, 
And blushing, lifts her drooping head to view 
My rosy lustre, with the spangl’d dew 
Bright'uing her face awhile. 


I céme, in beauty dress'd, 
The azure heaven's my throne; thou earth my 
seat, 
Whereon the sunbeam, strews beneath my feet 
A glittering vest. 


Ubring thee cheering light 
To soften anguish, wipe the tearful eye, 
Rid the lone bosom of the spells that lic, 
In visions of the night. 





With beams of hope, I come 

To ail who hail me, messenger of love, 

Of mercy, yet for man a voice above, 
Bidding the wanderer home. 
Sudbury. J, W. 


She Skeich-BWook. 


BLACK-EYED SUSAN, 
A FRAGMENT.*® 
(For the Mirror.) 


I HAVE often reflected with regret on 
the number of our native odes, vulgarly 
called dallads, which have sunk, and are 
daily sinking into oblivion ; a misfortune 
which is in a great measure to be attri- 
buted to the many words and phrases 
which are understood no longer than 
the accidents that gave rise to them are 
fresh in the memory, so that in a short 
time they become unintelligible, and 
consequently neglected and forgotten— 
a misfortune which can never enough be 
lamented, since they generally possess 
wit, and many of them pathos and sub- 
limity. 

He, therefore, that would step for- 
ward to rescue their precious remains 
from destruction, and recover them when 
on the point of being lost for ever, 
though the oe might prove too 
great for his strength, yet he would 
undoubtedly deserve the approbation of 





mankind, and if he failed it would at 


least be in a great attempt. 
I have anxiously waited for some abler 
pen to undertake the cause, but since 


* We hope none of the admirers of Gay, 
and we are of the number,) will take this Fraz- 
ment in ill part. The wv.te- doubtless thinks 
the field of commentary, like the world, is wide 
enough for all.— Ep, 
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no one has come forward, and the work 
of destruction still continues, I feel im- 
pelled by an irresistible power (though 


‘conscious of my own inability) to ven- 


ture on the task myself. 

My intention is to publish a uniform 
collection of the ballads still in exis- 
tence, that have merit sufficient to re- 
commend them to the public; to illus- 
trate them with explanatory notes, and 
the various readings I have found in 
different manuscripts ; and lastly, though 
with diffidence, to point out the beauty 
and defects of particular passages, and 
show where the author has exceeded or 
fallen short of the bounds of nature 
and propriety. 

In thus becoming a critic, I am aware 
that I shall create a host of enemies, 
and therefore deem it necessary to be 
particularly explicit on one point. 

Those who object to any of my opi- 
nions or assertions with candour and ur- 
banity, whose aim is not to detract, but 
to correct, I shall feel obliged by their no- 
tice, and will cheerfully and openly when 
convinced of a mistake, avow and rectify 
it. And though in some instances their 
arguments may not appear to me so 
conclusive as could be wished, yet by 
comparing them, I may possibly be able 
to make deductions which will throw 
infinite light on the subject, and per- 
haps discover the true meaning of _ 
sages till then considered inexplicable ; 
and thus by the collision of opinions, 
the spark of truth will be elicited. But 
those who write only to condemn, whose 

ens are guided by envy and malevo- 

lence, and who, feeling their own defi- 
ciency of genius, strive to reduce every 
one to the low estimation in which them- 
selves are held—to such I shall make no 
reply, and their rancorous remarks will 
al excite my contempt. 

I commence by offering to the pub- 
lic that pathetic ballad, “ Black-eyed 
Susan,’’ wherein I have endeavoured to 
elucidate such passages as appear ob- 
scure, and to point out others that de- 
serve particularly to be condemned or 
applauded. - 


BLACK-EYED SUSAN.~ -VERSE I. 


Allin the Downs the fleet was moor'd, 
The streamers waving in the wind, 
When Black-eyed Susan came on board, 
Ob, where shall 1 my true love find? 
‘ell me ye jovial sailors, tell me true 
If my sweet William sails among your crew. 


Ali—Here a difficulty occurs in Ji. 
mine, which I fear I shall not be able 
to explain satisfactorily ; in fact, no de- 
terminate signification can be given to 
the line. il in the Downs may mean 
simply Jn the Downs, without any re- 


ference to the whole fleet, in which 
sense we frequently find a// to be used 
by ancient authors ; but the writer might 
have meant that all the fleet, that is the 
whole fteet, was assembled in the Downs, 
from different ports, ready for sailing. 
I will not attempt to bias the minds of 
the public on the subject, for where a 
passage will bear two significations with 
equal probability, it cannot be expected 
that either will be implicitly followed. 

Moor’d.—The derivation of this word 
is rather doubtful, but from its signifi- 
cation which implies the securing a ship 
with two anchors, where one would not 
be sufficient ; I am induced to believe it 
originated from the obsolete verb to 
more, i.e. to increase or strengthen ; 
and indeed I am confirmed in my opi- 
nion by an ancient manuscript now be- 
fore me, in which the line is thus writ- 
ten: “ All in the Downs the fleet was 
mored.”? ; 

The streamers.—I believe by streamers © 
are commonly understood pendants, or 
long, narrow flags, flying from the mast 
head; but from a consideration of the 
passage, I think it possible the author 
might have had quite a different mean- 
ing; and that by streamers, he alluded 
to the eyes of the sailors ; guasi, stream- 
ing with tears at the thoughts of leaving 
their country and friends. To explain 
the remainder of the line, I must call 
to the reader’s recollection, that when 
the eyes are filled with tears, the objects 
around appear to have an undulating 
motion as if shaken by the wind, which 
motion the author, by a poetical license, 
has transferred from the object to the 
eyes. 

When black-eyed Susan.—The epithet 
black-eyed is extremely puzzling; it 
may mean that the pupils of her eyes 
were black, and then it will be used in 
the same sense as blue-eyed, when the 
eyes are blue ; but it may likewise allude 
to a livid mark frequently observed 
round the eye, the effect of a contusion. 

Susan. A feminine appellation com- 
mon in England, changed in familiar 
conversation to Sue and Suky, as ap- 
pears by the well-known Ode : 

Molly put the kettie on, 
Suky take it off again. 

Came on board.—I am now going to 
hazard a bold conjecture, well aware 
that in the common acceptation of the 
expression, to come on buard, it refers 
merely to the act of visiting a vessel, 
without any allusion to the manner in 
which the person is conveyed; how 
must the poet be raised in our estima- 
tion if we could believe that he in- 
tended to represent her coming to the 




















ship on a board. Figure to yourself for 
an instant, an interesting female ventur- 
ing on the troubled ocean on a single 
plank—not a boat could be procured, 
and no other way remained for her to 
behold her lover once more; conceive 
the shore covered with spectators, 
fering up vows for her safety, and 
anxiously watching every wave, fearful 
that it should overwhelm her ; but see, 
she has reached the vessel, the admir- 
ing multitude rend the air with their 
shouts, and she is amply rewarded for 
her courage by the sight of her lover. 
If such were the author’s intention, we 
may consider him equal, if not superior, 
to any poet, ancient or modern, for 
boldness of imagination and originality 
of ideas. 

Oh where.—Regardless of forms, she 
neglects the usual ceremonies on first 
entering a vessel, and at once breaks 
out into that pathetic exclamation, 
‘¢ Oh, where shall I my true love find ?’? 

If my sweet JWilliam.—Sweet Wil- 
liam is a flower well known in the Eng- 
lish gardens; but in the present in- 
stance there is no doubt but she is 
speaking of her lover. William, most 
probably was his name, to which her 
affection prompts her to add the epithet 
sweet. 

Sails among your crew.—This exe 
pression does not imply that he 

tera desunt. 


T. C. 





SManners & Customs of all Nations, 


SERVING BEES AT A FUNERAL. 
(To the Editor of the Mirror.) 


Many of your readers may not be 
aware of the custom almost universally 
prevalent in country places among those 
that keep bees—that of serving them 
with biscuit and wine on the day of the 
funeral of any member of the family to 
which they belong. This practice is 
one of the most harmless of those super- 
stitions of our ancestors which yet linger 
in the more secluded parts of the island ; 
and although not specially recommended 
by any writer on bees from Virgil to 
Hubert, yet so firm is the conviction, 
that the neglect of the practice would 
cause the fuilure of the apiary, that it is 
seldom omitted. The following account 
may serve to illustrate this curious cere- 
mony :—Some time since a respectable 
farmer died; on the day of his inter- 
ment, the female pursuivant at the fune- 
ral ceremony filled several plates with 
biscuit, mashed with wine, which she 
placed under the different hives re- 
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spectively, repeating at each operation 
this noming—“ My master is dead! my 
mistress will be master next year, and 
she invites you all to his funeral !”? A 
gentleman, who witnessed the ceremony, 
expressing surprise that the bees did not 
attempt to sting nor seem exasperated, 
though it was the middle of a hot day, 
and they were flying thickly about, was 
answered with an assurance that they 
would not on that occasion by any means 
sting the person who served them. It 
was afterwards remarked by the servitor, 
how entirely they ceased from working 
on that day, and thickly attended about 
the house at the time of the funeral. 


-G. 





FESTIVITIES OF ‘‘ MERRIE ENGLAND.’* 


Mr. Epitor,—The following account 
of regal and civic festivities, in which 
hospitality and charity were combined, 
I have copied from Stow, in his Survay 
of London, 4th edition, 1618, and send 
them for the entertainment of your nu- 
merous readers. Our roan Sovereign, 
“ in these piping times of peace,’’ seems 
disposed to an a these Scastalinning 
customs of his royal ancestors and pre- 
decessors, and by his example stimulate 
the nobility, the gentry, and opulent 
citizens, to similar acts of liberality. 

In page 884 it is recorded— “ That in 
the yeere 1236, and the twentieth of 
Henry the Third, on the 29th Decem- 
ber, William de Haverhull, the king’s 
treasurer, was commanded, that upon 
the day of Circumcision of our Lord, he 
should cause 6000 poore people to bee 
fed at Westminster, for the state of the 
king, the queene, and their children. 
The weake and aged to bee placed in 
the great hall, and in the lesser, those 
who were more strong and in reasonable 
plight, in the king’s chamber the chil- 
dren, and in the queene’s: and when 
the king knew the charge, hee gladly 
allowed it in the accounts.’’ Page 885: 
“In the yeere 1238, the same King 
Henry kept his feast of Christmas at 
Westminster, in the great hall; so did 
hee in the yeere 1241, where he placed 
the legate in the most honourable place 
of the table—to wit, in the middest— 
which the noblemen tooke in evill part. 
The king sate on the right hand, and 
the archbishop on the left, and then all 
the prelates and nobles, according to 
their estates, for the king himself did 
set the guests. In the yeere 1242 he 
likewise kept his Christmas in the hall, 
&c.”” Page 887: “ And in the yeere 
1389 King Richard the Second kept a 
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most royall Christmas there, with dayly 
justings, and runnings at tilt, where- 
unto resorted such a number of people, 
that there was every day spent twenty- 
eight or twenty-six oxen, and three 
hundred sheepe, beside fowle without 
number. He caused a gowne for bim- 
selfe to bee made of gold, garnished 
with pearle and precious stones, to the 
value of three thousand markes. He 
was garded by Cheshire men, and had 
about him commonly thirteen bishops, 
besides barons, knights, esquires, and 
others more than needed: insomuch, 
that to the household came every day to 
meate ten thousand people, as a 

eareth by the messes told out from the 
Kitchen to three hundred - servitors.— 
Thus was this great hall, for the honour 
of the prince, often times furnished with 
ghests, not onely in this king’s time (a 
prodigall prince), but in the time of 
others also, both before and _ since, 
though not so usually noted. For when 
it is said, the king held his feast of 
Christmas, or such a feast, at West- 
minster, it may well bee supposed to 
bee kept in this great hall, as most suffi- 
cient for such a purpose.”’ Page 888: 
“ King Henry the 7th, in the ninth of 
his reigne (holding his royal feast of 
Christmas atWestminster) on the twelfth 
day, feasted Ralph Austry, then Maior 
of London, and his brethren the alder- 
men, and other commoners in great 
number; and after dinner dubbed the 
maior, knight, caused him, with his 
brethren, to stay and behold the dis 
guisings and other disports in the night 
following shewed in the great hall, 
which was richly hanged with arras, 
and staged about on both sides : which 
disports being ended, in the morning the 
king, the queene, the ambassadours, 
and other estates, being set at a table of 
stone, sixty knights and esquires served 
sixty dishes to the king’s messe, and as 
many to the queene’s (neither flesh nor 
fish), and served the maior with twenty- 
four dishes to his messe, of the same 
manner, with sundry wines in most 
plenteous wise. And finally, the king 
and queene being convayed with great 
lights into the palace, the maior, with 
the Comey in barges, returned, and 
came to London by breake of the next 
day. Thus much for building of this 
great hall, and feasting therein.” 


THE SABBATH IN EDINBURGH. 
{For the Mirror. 


Comparisons have frequently been made 
between a Sunday in the British metro- 


olis and one in France. At Paris, Boue 
ogne, and other places, the people go 
to mass in the morning of the Sabbath ; 
but all appearances of devotion cease 
before twelve o’clock. The brief reli- 
gious ceremonies are succeeded by all 
kinds of amusements: theatres are 
opened, masquerades are resorted to, 
and nothing is neglected to render the 
hebdomadal relaxation from business as 
lively as possible. It is needless to de- 
scribe a London Sabbath here: tra- 
vellers, coming immediately from the 
continent, are sickened with what they 
call the ennui of our devotional observ- 
ances; but those who have resided any 
time in Edinburgh will not, I am certain, 
complain of the dulness of a Sunday 
spent in owr metropolis. 


The Scottish capital, on the Sabbath, 
has the appearance of a city having the: 


plague ; every house is closed, and the 


streets, during the hours of divine service,. 
present few or no people ; if, indeed, any: 


are observed, they walk along in a devout 
and even melancholy manner, directing 
their steps either to some kirk, or to 
their own dullhomes. The magistrates 
forbid vehicles of any description to pass 
the streets. A stage-coach is never seen, 
and gentlemen would be considered 
ecandalous were they to take an airing 
in their own carriages. No article of 
any kind can be bought; and the spirit 
of Presbyterianism is carried even so far, 
that no — must pluck fruit or gather 
vegetab 

insides of the houses are particularly 
dull, for no cooking is allowed, and 
music is strictly forbidden. Those who 
allow singing or music in their houses 
are fined the next day by the autho- 
rities. 

The only cheerful part of Sunday is 
when the band belonging to the garrison 
plays for an hour or two in the morn- 
ing: the magistrates consider this cus- 
tom as a great levity and nuisance, and 
have frequent angry altercations with 
the officers of the garrison respecting it. 

G. W. N. 


Spirit of Discovery. 





German Polish. 


The German cabinet-makers do not 
merely content themselveg with polish- 
ing the exterior of their works, but ex- 
tend this beautiful improvement to the 
drawers, partitions, and every other 
part of their interior fittings also, with 
great addition to their value.——Gid’s 
Repository. 


es from his own garden. The 
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Stomach of Plants. 


The last No. of Brande’s Journal 
contains a very ingenious paper on this 
interesting question, from the pen of 
Mr. Gilbert T. Burnett. It is too 
kngthy for our columns ; but the argu- 
ments of the writer go to prove that 
Aristotle’s observation, that ‘ plants 
are animals turned inside out,’’ and Lin- 
neus’s term “ inverted animals,’’ are 
nearer the fact than commonly supposed. 


The Microscope. 


A very interesting object is the singu- 
lar appearance of the globules of the 
blood in curdling, resembling heaps of 
similar coins, sliding one beneath an- 
other, when the heaps are thrown down. 
To view this, place a small drop of 
fresh blood upon a slip of glass, and in- 
stantly cover it with a very thin slice of 
talc. A high degree of magnifying 
power is, however, necessary to be em- 
ployed—such as that afforded by a sin- 

le lens, of the sixtieth part of an inch 
locus. — Gell, 


Iron Rail-ways and Carriages. 


The Chevalier Baader, of Munich, 
has published, in the Franklin Journac 
a new and improved plan for the con- 
struction of this branch of machinery; 
among the advantages of which are a 
simple and easy contrivance, by which 
his carriages can be turned off from the 
rails at any point, so as either to avoid 
other wagons meeting on the same track, 
or to pass by those which they have 
overtaken, and return again into their 
first line; so that no siding places or 
turning plates are necessary ; and this 
can be performed almost as quickly and 
easily as upon a common turnpike road. 
By his construction of the wagons, the 
resistance is so much reduced, that, 
upon a dead level, the power of one 
horse is sufficient to draw with ease, and 
at a good pace, a load of from twelve to 
fourteen tons, when divided amongst 
several carriages linked together. The 
Chevalier also states that he has dis- 
covered a new principle, by which the 
power and motion of stationary steam- 
engines, and other machines, esta- 
blished at considerable distances apart, 
along the rail-roads, and working with- 
out interruption, can be imparted to any 
number of loaded carriages passing upon 
the rail-way, from one steam-engine or 
machine to another, without the em- 
ployment of drag-ropes or chains, or, 
andeed, of any intermediate apparatus, 
and yet with any reasonable degree of 
velocity ! 
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The Symphonion. 

The inventer of this new musical ine 
strument is Mr. C. Wheatstone. In'the 
size of an ordinary snuff-box, it com- 
prises musical tones extending even to 
the compass of three octaves, with addi- 
tional semi-tones: it is played upon 
with keys, arranged ina novel manner, 
so as to produce either single notes, 
thirds, fifths, or other chords, at ‘plea- 
sure. It is, undoubtedly, : the: most 
portable wind musical instrument ever 
invented, which is capable of being 
played = by the fingers of a per- 
ormer. In the portable musical boxes 
the springs are acted upon by machi- 
nery, so as to produce a few.set tunes 
only.— Gill, 

Beet-root Sugar. 


The quantity of sugar obtained from 
beet-root last year, in one ‘hundred 
sugar-houses in France, was about one- 
fourteenth of the entire consumption of 
sugar in that kingdom. The produc- 
tion of last year has doubled that of the 
two preceding years, and the specula- 
tion has turned out very profitable. It 
is also stated, that to supply the entire 
consumption of France, it would only 
be necessary to plant with beet-root one 
— part of the land now-lying 


allow. 
Maize. , 

The white maize of China, although 
a much smaller grain than that of Penn- 
sylvania, yields more abundantly, and 
gives a much finer flour. Some Chinese 
maize, sown in the south of France 
during last year, turned out very well, 
notwithstanding the bad season. 


Remarkable Apple Tree. 


An apple-tree, at St. Valery, “in 
France, owing to the imperfect orga- 
nization of its blossoms, never bore fruit 
till last year, when the owner impreg- 
nated the bloom with the pollen of the 
blossoms of other trées. All the blooms 
so treated produced fine fruit, whilst 
those which were not brought into con- 
tact with the blossoms from other trees, 
remained, as formerly, barren. ; 

Naval Steam Cannon. 

This stupendous machine of war does 
not, as Jonathan would say, “‘ progress,”’ 
for none of the experiments have suc- 
ceeded. Inone of them, the apparatus 


was placed about forty paces distant 
from a wooden figure, to represent the 
hull of a man-of-war’ the projectiles 
thrown were about four pounds calibre. 
and remained fixed in the thickness of 
the wood; a four-pounder was after- 
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wards fired off at the same distanee, and 
the ball penetrated the figure.—French 
Journal, 


Che Maturalist. 





HAMMFR-HEADED SHARK. 





Turis is a curious variety of the shark, 
and is numbered with the wonders of the 
sea. Unlike other sharks, the above is 
more remarkable for its structure than 
size, the latter being little more than six 
feet. It is likewise called the -budance- 
Jish, and has an obtuse head, with eyes 
fixed at its extremities, and its mouth 
in the centre, as shown in the section of 
the engraving. Itis chiefly found in the 
Mediterranean, but is not uncommon in 
other seas. 

Of all sharks, the white is the most 
stupendous. Blumenbach says — “ It 
weighs some times as much as 10,000|bs. 
and even whole horses have been found 
in its stomach. It has six rows of teeth 
in the jaws, which, as is the case with 
most sharks, are not fixed in the bone, 


but connected with it by a kind of joint, 
The front row is that Thich is ar 
employed in biting; the hinder ones, at 
least in the young animal, are directed 
backwards, forming a reserve, from 
which accidental losses in the front row 
are supplied as occasion requires,” 
Voracious as are the habits of sharks, 
the South Sea Islanders are not in the 
least afraid of them. Portlock says— 
‘*I have seen five or six large sharks 
swimming about the ship, when there 
have been upwards of one hundred 
Indians in the water, both men and 
women: they seemed quite indifferent 
respecting them, and the sharks never 
offered to make an attack on any of 
these people, and yet at the same time 
they would greedily swallow our baits.” 





CARPENTER ANTS. 


WE are acquainted with several eolonies 
of the jet ants,—one of which, in the 
roots and trunk of an cak on the road 
from Lewisham to Sydenham, near 
Brockley, in Kent, is so extremel 
pulous, that the numbers.of its inhabi- 
tants appeared to us beyond any reason- 
able estimate. None of the other co- 
lonies of this species which we havé 
seen, appear to contain many hundreds. 
On cutting into the root of the befure- 
mentioned tree, we found several vertical 
excavations. What surprised us the 
most, was to see the tree growing vi- 
gorously and fresh, though its roots 
were chiselled in all directions by legions 
of workers, while every leaf, and every 
inch of the bark, was also crowded by 
= of foragers. On one of the low 
ranches we found a deserted nest of 
the white throat (Sylvia cinerea, Tem- 
minek,) in the cavity of which they were 
piled upon one another as close as the 
unhappy negroes in the hold of a slave 
ship; but we could not discover what 
had attracted them hither. Another 
dense group, collected on one of the 
branches, led us to the discovery of a 
very singular oak gall, formed on the 
bark in the shape of.a pointed cone, 
and crowded together. It is probable 
that the juice which they extracted from 
these galls was much to their taste. 
Beside the jet-ant, several other spe- 
cies exercise the art of carpentry,--nay 
what is more wonderful still, they have 
the ingenuity to knead wp, with spiders 
web for a cement, the chips which they 
chisel out into a material with which 
they construct entire chambers. The 
species which exercise this singular art 
are the Ethiopian (Formica nigra) and 
the yellow ant (F. flava.) 
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We once observed the dusky ants 


(F. peta at Blackheath, in Kent, 
busily employed in carrying out chips 
from the interior of a decaying black 
poplar, at the root of which a colony 
was established ; but, though it thence 
— that this species can chisel wood 
if they choose, yet they usually burrow 
in the earth, and by preference, as we 
heve remarked, at the root of a tree, 
the leaves of which supply them with 
food.—Library of Entertaining Know- 
ledge—Insect Architecture, Part I1.— 
Equal, if not superior in interest, to the 
Part noticed in our last volume. 





SPIRIT OF THE 
Public Journals. 


SKETCH OF THE BATTLES OF THE 
PYRENEES. 


Tue Duke of Dalmatia, on the 25th of 
July, 1813, assaulted the passes in the 
neighbourhood of Roncesvalles,* and 
the Count dErlon that of Aretesque, 
four miles in front of Maya. The result 
of this day’s combut obliged Generals 
Sir L. Cole, Byng, and Morillo, to fall 
back from Roncesvalles ; owing to this 
retrograde, the British army were taken 
in reverse. The fifth division at day- 
break had stormed the breaches of St. 
Sebastian without success, two thousand 
men had fallen, or were made prisoners 
at the various points of contest; and 
Lord Hill fell back during the night 
from the pass of Maya. So far every 
thing seemed propitious to the views of 
the French Marshal. Under all these 
circumstances, General Campbell, (who 
was stationed with a Portuguese brigade 
at the pass of Los Alduides), finding his 
flanks laid bare, retired from that post, 
and during the 26th, formed a junction 
with General Sir T. Picton, who, by a 
flank movement to the right had march- 
ed from Olacque to Lizoain, for the pur- 
ose of succouring the troops falling 
Pack from Roncesvalles. 5 
During these operations, Lord Hill 
had taken up a strong position at Ir- 
rueta, sixteen miles from the pass of 
Aretesque, where he opposed for the 
time being, the farther progress of the 
Count d’Erlon. This position covered 
the flank of Sir T. Picton’s column re- 
trograding from Zubiri, and prevented 
* Pamplona is thirty-five miles from the ex- 
tremity of the principal pass at Roncesvalles, 
forty-five from that of Aretesque in front of 
Maya, and fifty-five miles from the pass of Vera : 
all these points it was necessary to occupy on 
the right of the Bidassoa, which clearly de- 
moustrates the advantage the enemy possessed 
by attacking principally at Roucesvalles, 
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the Connt d’Erlon from uniting with 
the Duke of Dalmatia, and also enabled 
the sixth division to march direct to the 
rear from San Estevan, and to unite at 
the well-arranged point d’appui. 

Five miles in front of Pamplona, where 
on the 27th the general-in-chief joired 
those troops which had retired from Zu- 
biri under the command of Sir T. Picton, 
Generals Sir L. Cole, Byng, Campbell, 
and Morillo, were drawn up on a strong 
ridge in front of Pamplona, and flanked 
by the rivers Arga and Lanz. Sir T. 
Picton was in a manner thrown back on 
the left of the Argu, in front of Olaz, 
and supported by Lord Combermere, 
with the cavalry in reserve, for the pur- 
pose of preventing the enemy from tak- 
ing the right of the army in reverse by 
the road from Zubiri. The enemy, who 
had followed the march of the troops by 
that road, had no sooner arrived oppo- 
site the third division, than by an ob- 
lique prolongation to their right, they 
began to extend their line across the 
front of the general-in-chief under a fire 
of small arms, by which manceuvre they 
succeeded in cutting off Lord Hill’s re- 
treat by the Maya road, running through 
Ortiz; he therefore, having passed 
through Lanz, edged off diagonally in a 
westerly direction, and by an oblique 
march, formed a junction with the 
seventh division (from St. Estevan) at 
Lizasso, thence to co-operate if possi- 
ble with the left of the general-in-chief, 
whose position in front of Pamplona 
was about eighteen miles from that 
place. During these various move- 
ments, Lord Lynedoch, with the first 
and fifth divisions und a corps of Span- 
iards, remained stationary on the left 
bank of the Bidassoa, for the double 
purpose of covering St. Sebastian, (the 
siege of that place was now converted 
into a blockade, and the battering train 
embarked at the port of Los Passages) 
and watching General Villate, who lined 
the opposite bank of the river, to be in 
readiness to assume the offensive, for 
the purpose of raising the siege of St. 
Sebastian, or hanging on Lord Lyne- 
doch’s rear, in the event of the Duke of 
Dalmatia gaining a victory at Pamplona, 
or succeeding in cutting off in detail the 
various divisions of the British army, 
now thrown into echelon, and extending 
from the banks of the Bidassoa in front 
of Irun, to seven miles in an easterly di- 
rection beyond Pamplona; a distance 
of at least seventy miles for the army to 
unite to either flank, (between two for- 
tresses, whose ramparts were garnished 
with the cannon and small arms of the 
enemy) on an irregular quarter circle ; 
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anid multifarious barren rocks, tower- 
ing mountains, and extensive forests, 
ovcr whose inhospitable regions it was 
necessary amongst other things to con- 
vey provisions, ammunition, and biscuit 
bags, for daily consumption of the mov- 
able divisions, an operation attended 
with great difficulty under such circum- 
stances. Although the right of the 
army had been retiring for two days, 
the light division still tranquilly remain- 
ed unmolested in front of Vera; but on 
the morning of the 27th, on finding that 
the seventh division had quitted the 
heights of Echalar and uncovered our 
right flank, the first brigade quietly des- 
cended from the heights of Santa Bar- 
bara, and the whole division concen- 
trated behind the defile on the road to 
Lazaca, the pickets being left to mask 
this movement and form the rear guard. 
As soon as the division had got clear off, 
the pickets evacuated the farm-houses 
in succession from the right, and lastly, 
at ten o’clock, a.m. quitted the town of 
Vera within pistol shot of the enemy’s 
sentinels ; ol pretended not to notice 
this retrograde, probably being appre- 
hensive of bringing on an action with- 
out being able at this point to display a 
sufficient force to assume offensive move- 
ments, and also conjecturing that the 
division might meet with a reception lit- 
tle anticipated on reaching the neigh- 
bourhood of Pamplona. The Duke of 
Dalmatia at this moment was still pur- 
suing the troops from Roncesvalles and 
Zubiri, and actually within a few hours 
of the vicinity of Pamplona, two days’ 
march behind the second and seventh 
divisions, and three in rear of the light 
division, and even threatening to inter- 
cept the sixth division from St. Estevan. 
Towards evening we encamped, one 
league and a half W.N.W. of St. Es- 
tevan, on the mountain of Santa Cruz, 
from whence we still commanded a view 
of the French bivouack. Here we halt- 
ed during the night. On the following 
day, the battle of Pamplona took place 
thirty miles in our rear, and, being en- 
tangled amongst the mountains, we did 
not hear of the event until three days 
afterwards. The combat began in a sin- 
gular manner: the sixth division under 
General Pack, while on its march over a 
rough country, intersected by stone 
walls, within a few miles of Pamplona, 
suddenly encountered the grey-coated 
French columns in full march, debouch- 
ing from behind the village of Sauroren 
for the purpose of out-flanking the left 
of the fourth division. The consequence 
of these two hostile bodies clashing was, 
that the enemy’s van were driven back by 


a hot fire of musketry. The French, be. 
ing foiled in this manceuvre, turned theit 
grand efforts against the front of the 
heights on which the fourth division way 
stationed. The valour of the red regi- 
ments shone transcendant, and the Duke 
of Wellington repeatedly thanked the 
various corps, while recovering breath 
to renew fresh efforts with the bayonet, 
in driving the enemy headlong from the 
crest of the rugged heights ; thus forc- 
ing them, after a most sanguinary and 
furious contest, to desist from farther 
offensive movements on that position. 
The general-in-chief could only col- 
lect, at the end of three days, two bri- 
gades of the second division, General 
Morillo’s, and part of the Count d’ Abis- 
bal’s, Spaniards, and -the three reserve 
divisions, to oppose the Duke of Dal- 
matia, which clearly demonstrates the 
great difficulty of occupying such a vast 
and difficult range of country. The 
first, second, fifth, seventh, and light 


divisions, were too far distant to join in * 


the action of the 28th; and even the 
third division, only a few miles to the 
right of the field of action, could not 
take part in it, as the enemy had a corps 
of observation opposite Sir T. Picton, 
backed by a numerous train of artillery 
and a large body of cavalry, in readiness 
to engage him, should the sixth and 
fourth divisions lose the day. 

The light division continued in posi- 
tion at Santa Cruz during the whole of 
the 28th, having completely lost all trace 
of the army ; and during these doubtful 
conjectures, at sun-set we began to des- 
cend a rugged pass, near Zubieta, to 
endeavour to cut in upon the road be- 
tween Pamplona and Tolosa, as it was 
impossible to know whether Lord Lyne- 
doch, by this time, was not even beyoid 
the latter town ; and to add to our diffi- 
culties, the night set in so extremely 
dark that the soldiers could no longer 
see each other, and began to tumble 
about in all directions; some becamé 
stationary on shelvings of rock, or so en- 
veloped in the thicket, that they could 
no longer extricate themselves from the 
trees and underwood. “4 ieee: 

At last a resolute Spaniard* threw @ 
large capote over his shoulder, and 
stepping forward said, “ Senores Ca- 


* On the 29th, at the end of four days’ fighting, 
both marshals desisted from hostilities in front 
of Pamplona. The Freno& employed themselves 
in edging off to their right to assist the Count 
d@Erlon, who had followed the march of Lord 
Hill by Lanz, The Duke of Wellington, on the 
other hand, was drawing in the seventh division 
to insure a communication with Lord Hill, and 
also watching his adversary’s movements, to 
take advantage of what might accrue on the: 
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balleros, only inform me whence you 
came or whither you are going, and I 
will be your guide ;”? but we were so 
bewildered, owing to the crooked. path, 
and the intricate windings of the forest, 
that no one could take upon himself to 
point towards the direction of the bleak 
mountain we had come from, or the 
name of the place we were going to; as 
a matter of expediency, therefore, we 
patiently awaited the coming morn. 

At daybreak,* a scene of complete 
confusion presented itself, the greater 
part of the division being scattered over 
the face of a steep and woody mountain, 
and positively not half a league from 
whence they had started on the previous 
evening. As soon as the various corps 
had grouped together, they followed the 
only road in sight, and soon met a 
mounted officer, who directed them to- 
wards Leyza: near that place one-half 
of the division was already bivouacked, 
having reached the valley before the 
pitchy darkness had set in. It was now 
the third day since we had retired from 
Vera, and General Baron C. Alten be- 
came so uneasy, that he ordered some 
of the best-mounted regimental officers 
to go in various directions to ascertain, 
if possible, some tidings of the army, 
with which he had no communication 
for three days, and were now isolated 
amongst the wilds of the Pyrenees, on 
the left of the river Bidassoa, half-way 
between St. Sebastian and Pamplona. 
At six o’clock the same evening we 
again broke up and marched two leagues 
in the direction of Arressa, and then bi- 
vouacked in a wood, with an order not 
to light fires, to prevent any of the 
enemy’s scouts or spies ascertaining our 
route. Two hours after nightfall, the 
— were again put in motion, and I 
was left in the forest, with directions to 
continue there all night, to bring off in 
the morning any baggage or stragglers 
that might happen to go astray. At 
daylight on the 30th, I had collected 
together a few women who dared not 
again encounter another toilsome night- 
march along the verge of precipices. 
Having travelled for two hours as a sort 
of guide to these poor women, I per- 
ceived an officer at some distance in 
front, and on overtaking him, he ex- 


* It was a frequent custom, when in want of 
a guide. to employ a peasant, who received a 
dollar at the end of his day’s journey. These 
Pizanos, being accustomed to pastoral lives, 
were well acquainted with every inch of ground 
or by-path for leagues around their habitations. 
as well as the various fords across rivers and 
tributary streams; which depend on tne season 
of the year, or the quantity of rain that might 
happen to fall at uncertain periods on these 
mountains, 
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pressed the greatest joy at seeing me, 
and declared that he had been wander- 
ing for some hours in the most agitated 
state of mind, not knowing whither to 
bend his footsteps. The division had 
drawn up again during the night, and 
having laid down on the flank of the co- 
lumn, he had fallen into a profound 
slumber, out of which he had awoke at 
broad daylight, with the rays of the sun 
shining full on his face, and when some- 
what recovering his bewildered recollec- 
tions, he wildly gazed around for the 
column which had vanished, and spring- 
ing on his feet, halloed with all his 
might ; but no answer was returned, a 
solemn silence reigned around, save the 
fluttering of the birds amongst the lux- 
uriant foliage of the trees, the morning 
dew no longer bespangled the sod, nor 
did the print of a single footstep remain 
te guide his course: at length, in a fit 
of desperation, he hastily tore a passage 
through the thicket, and luckily reached 
the road, and at random sauntered along 
in no very pleasant mood, until I over- 
took him. Soon after this we heard, to 
our left, sounds like those of distant 
thunder; as the sky was perfectly se- 
rene, we concluded that the noise must 
be caused by a heavy firing of mus- 
ketry.t On reaching Arriba we found 
most of the doors closed; however, we 
succeeded in purchasing a loaf, and then 
seated ourselves on the margin of a clear 
mountain-stream, where we devoured 
it, and then solaced ourselves with a 
hearty draught of the refreshing bever- 


age. 

The French army being completely 
worn out, and having suffered terribly 
in killed and wounded, continued to re- 
treat during the 3lst, followed by five 
divisions of the British in three co- 
lumns, by the roads of Roncesvalles, 
Maya, and Donna Maria. On the even- 
ing of the same day, although obliquely 
to the rear of the pursuing columns, we 
received orders, if possible, to overtake 

t+ This firing was near Lizasso, where the 
enemy endeavoured to turn Lord Hill's left 
flank by the ruad to Buenzu, and while the Count 
d’Erlon was striving to execute this movement, 
the light division, unknowingly, were marching 
on his right flank; however, the general-in- 
chief being still in position in front of Pamplona, 
finding that the Duke of Dalmatia had weakened 
his left and centre, to support the Count d’Erlon, 
immediately countermanceuvred, aud attacked 


-the right of his upponent with the sixth and 


seventh divisions, the left with the third division, 
and then pierced the centre of the enemy with 
the fourth division and General Byng's brigade 
of the second division, and before sunset push- 
ed back the enemy beyond Olacque; by this at- 
tack the left flank of the Count d'Erlon became 
uncovered, and obliged him to fall back, during 
the night, towards the pass of Donna Maria, to 
avoid falling into the snare originally intended 
for his adversarv. 
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the eneiny, and attack them wherever 
they might be found. Accordingly, in 
the middle of the night we got under 
arms and began our march; towards 
the middle of the following day, (the 
Ist of August), having already marched 
twenty-four miles, we descended into a 
deep valley between Ituren and Elgo- 
riaga, where the division drew up in 
column to reconnoitre the right flank 
of the enemy, who were atill hovering 
in the neighbourhood of St. Estevan. 
After an hour’s halt, we continued our 
moven.ent on the left of the Bidassoa, 
and for three hours ascended, or rather 
clambered, the rugged asperities of a 
prodigious mountain, the by-path of 
which was composed of over-lupping 
slabs of rock, or a at 
four o’clock in the afternoon a flying 
dust was descried. glistening with the 
bright and vivid flashes of small-arms, 
to the right of the Bidassoa, and in the 
valley of Lerin. A cry was instantly 
set up “the enemy !”’ the worn soldiers 
raised their bent heads covered with 
dust and sweat: we had nearly reached 
the summit of this tremendous moun- 
tain, but nature was quite exhausted ; 
many of the soldiers lagged behind, hav- 
ing accomplished more than thirty miles 
over the rocky roads intersected with 
loose stones, many fell heavily on the 
naked rocks, frothing at the mouth, 
black in the face, and struggling in their 
last agonies, whilst others, unable to 
drag one leg after the other, leaned on 
the muzzles of their firelocks, looking 
pictures of despair, muttering in dis- 
consolate accents that they had never 
fallen out before. 

The sun was shining in full vigour, 
but fortunately numerous clear streams 
bubbled from the cavities and fissures of 
the rocks (which were clothed in many 
places with beautiful evergreens), and 
allayed the burning thirst of the fainting 
men. The hard work of an infantry 
soldier at times is beyond all calculation, 
and death by the road-side frequently 
puts an end to his sufferings ; but what 
description can equal such an exit? At 
seven in the evening, the division having 
been in march nineteen hours, and ac- 
complished nearly forty miles, it was 
found absolutely necessary to halt the 
second brigade near Aranaz, as a rally- 
ing point, being now parallel with the 
enemy, and some hours a-head of the 
van-guard leading the left column of 
our army, our right brigade still hob- 
bled onwards. At twilight we over- 
looked the enemy within stone’s throw, 
and from the summit of a tremendous 
precipice, the river separated us; but 


the French were wedged in a narrow 
road, with inaccessible rocks enclosir.g 
them on one side, and the river on the 
other. Such confusion took place 
amongst them as is impossible to de 
scribe ; the wounded were thrown down 
during the rush and trampled upon, and 
their cavalry drew their swords, and 
endeavoured to charge up the pass of 
Echalar (the only opening on their right 
flank), but the infantry beat them back, 
and several of them, horses and all, 
were precipitated into the river ; others 
fired vertically at us, whilst the wounded 
called out for quarter, and pointed to 
their numerous soldiers supported on 
the shoulders of their comrades in 
bearers, composed of branches of trees, 
to which were suspended great coats 
clotted with gore, or blood-stained 
sheets, taken from various habitations, 
to carry off their wounded, on whom we 
did not fire. Our attention was soon 
called from this melancholy spectacle to 
a the rifle corps,* while they re- 
pulsed the enemy who had crossed over 
the bridge of Yanzi to attack us, to ena- 
ble the tail of their column to get off. 
Night closed on us, and the firing 
ceased ; but, owing to our seizing the 
bridge, we cut off the whole of their 
baggage, which fell into the hands of 
the column of our army following from 
St. Estevan. 

In this way ended the most trying 
day’s march I ever remember. On the 
following morning, soon after daylight, 
we filed across the bridge of Yanzi, 
held by our pickets, and detuched @ 
smal] force to guard the road towards 
Echalar, until the troops came up from 
the direction of San Estavan, which had 
hung on the enemy’s rear for the then 
three previous days. Continuing our 
march, we once more debouched by the 
defile opposite Vera, where the French 
sentinels were still posted, as if rooted 
to the rocks on which they were sta- 
tioned the day we had taken pur de- 
parture. As soon as the second brigade 
came up, we again ascended the heights 
of Santa Barbara, where we found a 


French corporal, with a broken leg, his . 


head resting on a hairy knapsack, and 
supported in the arms of a comrade, 
who generously remained behind to pro- 
tect the life of his friend from the 
cuchillo of the Spyniards. As soon as 
he had delivered him to the care of the 
English soldiers, he embraced the cor- 


* One of the first I saw wounded was Capt. 
Perceval, of the rifle corps. ‘‘ Well,” said he, 
** I am a lucky fellow, with one arm mai 
and useless by my side from an oli wound, and 
now unable to use the other.” 
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poral, saying, ‘Au revoir, bon cuma- 
gade Anglais,’’ and throwing his musket 
over his shoulder, with the butt-end ex 
lair, he descended the mountain to re- 
join the French army on the opposite 
range of heights. Of course, no one 
offered to molest this simple soddat, 
who easily effected his escape. As our 
pickets could not enter the valley until 
our right was cleared, and the enemy 
pushed from the mountain of Echalar, 
as soon as another division attacked 
these heights, the first Rifles moved on, 
and clambered the mountain of St. Ber- 
nard, supported by five companies of 
our regiment. The soldiers had been 
for two days without any sustenance, 
and were so weak that they could hardly 
stand; however, an excellent commis- 
sary had managed to overtake us, and 
hastily served out half-a- pound of biscuit 
wo each individual, which the soldiery 
devoured while in the act of priming 
and loading as they moved on to the 
attack. 

The suamit of the mountain was 
wrapped in a dense fog; an invisible 
firing commenced ; it was impossible to 
ascertain which party was getting the 
best of the fight; the combatants were 
literally contending in the clouds. The 
second light French infantry were dis 
lodged before twilight from the top of 
this mountain ; but the sparkling flashes 
of small-arms continued after dark to 
wreath with a crown of fire the summits 
of the various rocks about Echalar.— 
Thus, after a series of difficult marches, 
amongst a chaotic jumble of sterile 
mountains, the enemy were totally dis- 
comfited, with an enormous loss, by a 
series of the most extraordinary and 
brilliant efforts during the Peninsular 
war, For three days the Freach had 
the vantage ground, owing to their su- 
gma of numbers at a given point; 
mut on the fourth day, the same divi- 
sions which had so heroically fought 
while falling back, sustained, with their 
backs to a hostile fortress (whence the 
enemy sortied during the battle), a most 

rate assault made by the Duke of 
Dalmatia, over whom the Duke of 
Wellington gained a memorable victory, 
and ceased not in turn to pursue the 
French marshal, until he was glad to 
seek shelter from whence he came.— 
The standards of Britain again waved 
aloft and flapped in the gentle breeze 
over the fertile fields of France. 

United Service Journal. 
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UPON SEEING MI8S FANNY KEMBLE IN 
JULIET. 


ITALIAN passion, sudden, deep, intense, 
With maidhood's simply Pree A innocence, 
With the chaste dignity that marriage gives, 
Biended in poesy’s ethereal hue ?— 
—_ the sweet Juliet Shakspeare's genius 


rew— 
The genius such that now in Fanny lives. Y 


s Mag 








TO OCTAVIA. 
BY ALABIC A. WATTS, 


Sweer opening bud of i ! Thy smile 

And the wild — of thine eye, denote 

A bosom free from all corroding thought '— 

Ob! mayst thou ever thus, dear babe, beguile 

With frvlic mirth, thy future hours, and life 

Be still to thee with magic wonders rife ! 

Still may thy beauty and thy heart remain 

As free from blight, as fond as pure as now ; 

And not one sting of passion, grief, or pain, 

wap Se young truth, or cloud thy radiant 
row ! 


Some griefs,—for they are human nature's lot; 
On er - world’s checkered stage must be thy 
loom ! 

But may they transient prove, and soon forgot, 

And years of joy succeed to momentary gloom ! 
British Magazine, No. I — 

being acontinuation of the ‘‘ Spirit and Man- 

ners of the Age.” 


grotes of a Reader, 








SKETCHES OF IRISH SCENERY. 


Tue most striking characteristic of the 
Wicklow scenery is that of intense, 
though not oppressive, loneliness. The 
road which our polemic pursued, after 
leaving the mansion of Glendearg, was 
a wild and broken track, winding amid 
a wilderness of mountain heath, and 
granite. Sometimes a stream, hurrying 
downward through the masses of rock 
that made the desert horrid, broke sud- 
denly upon his path, foaming and glit- 
tering in the moonlight, and making a 
dreary sound in the midnight solitude. 
Sometimes the distant barking of a dog 
augmented the sense of extreme loneli- 
ness which the scene occasioned, by the 
slight suggestion of a contrast which it 
afforded. Sometimes a gust of wind 
swept down between the fissures of the 
hills, and hurrying along the valley side, 
sunk down and whist again, with a 
wail that had something in it of a su- 
pernatural effect. The beautiful ter- 
rors of the scene were, however, all lost 
on Davy. 

A cloud had stolen across the moon, 
when he descended that rugged part of 
the road which leads downward upon 
the lake of Luggela. He stepped out 
upon a rock which overlooks the valley 





on the north-western side, and endea- 
voured, in the dim light, to gather in 
the outline of the scene beneath him! 
This enchanting little region, like all 
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the lake scenery of Wicklow, owes its 
principal fascination to the effect of 
contrast which is produced on the be- 
holder’s mind by the dreary wildness 
of the barren mountain road by which 
it is approached. While our pedestrian 
stood upon the rock, the veil was sud- 
denly withdrawn from the disk of the 
*¢ full-blown’? moon, and a flood of 
tender light was poured upon the scene, 
clothing the cliffs, the lake; the trees, 
and the whole coup-d’ceil in a mantle of 
bluish silver. 

He saw, beneath him, embosomed 
among the brown hills, a little valley 
full of beauty, full of varied loveliness, 
full of character, and of romantic in- 
terest. On his right was a deep glen, 
rugged with masses of granite, and in- 
tersected by a small stream which sup- 
plied the basin of the lake, and whose 
origin was concealed amid the windings 
of the barren defile. Following the 
course of this stream, the eye soon be- 
held it creeping out from among the 
rocks, gliding with many a snake-like 
winding along a green and cultivated 
champaign, and mingling into the lake 
with so gentle a current that the pro- 
found repose of its gleaming surface 
was unbroken by a single curl. Be- 
neath him, on his left, in a nook of this 
sequestered valley, and commanding the 
beautiful plain before described, stood 
a mansion in the pointed style of archi- 
tecture; and here the scene was enrich- 
ed and humanized by plantations, plea- 
sure-grounds, garden: plats, and other 
luxurious incidents, which gave a soft- 
ening character of leisure to the retreat. 
Farther to his left, lay the calm expanse 
of water, from which the scene derives 
its name, and which occupied an area 
-between three lofty mountains, each of 
which descended suddenly upon the very 
borders of the lake, and presented u va- 
riety of shore which was wonderful in 
a scene so limited. On one side appear- 
ed a tumbling cliff, composed of innu- 
merable loose masses of granite, piled 
together to the height of a thousand 
feet, without a single trace of vegeta- 
tion: farther on, the waters kissed the 
foot of a hill, that was clothed, from 
the summit to the very verge of the lake, 
in a mantle of the freshest verdure ; 
farther on still, the shores were shadow- 
ed by overhanging woods of pine and 
beech, and before the circuit of the 
basin hed been made, the waters were 
found rolling in their tiny wavelets of 
crystal, over a level, sandy beach, com- 
posed of triturated granite, and forming 
the border of the lawn already men- 
tioned. The effect of the whole pic- 


ture was heightened, at this moment, 
by the peculiar light, which softened 
down the rougher features of the scene, 
and gave a gentle and sparkling bril- 
liancy to those parts that were distin- 
guished by their beauty and refinement. 
Over half the surface of the lake, the 
gigantic shadow of Carrigamanne moun- 
tain (the granite cliff before described) 
was flung by the declining moon, with 
a sharp distinctness of outline, veiling 
half the waters in the deepest shade, 
while the remainder mimicked the vault 
of the star-lit heaven above within a 
plain of bright and streaky silver. 
® e 


We had now lost sight of the village, 
and of the majestic Shannon, which 
winded slowly at some distance below, 
now embosomed among blue and purple 
hills ; now thridding its gentle course 
through the intricacies of wooden creeks, 
turretted headlands, and green islands; 
and further onward, dilating its giant 
bulk, and placing a long and weary dis- 
tance between the sunny shores and 
glimmering white-washed cottages on 
either side. As we proceeded, in a 
slow, but continual ascent, the country 
began to alter its appearance. The fer- 
tile and richly cultivated undulations o 
the soil, its sun-dried meadow fields and 
dark geen acres of potato-land, check- 
ered with a gay variety of blossoms 
peculiar to the vegetable at this seasoa, 
gradually disuppeared behind us, aad a 
country of a singular wildness and ste- 
rility arose upon our sight. The hills, 
no longer swelling gently out of the 
champagne, like the unbroken billows 
of a breathless ocean, now rose in sud- 
den and abrupt masses around our 
track, presenting in their checkered cos- 
tume of grey limestone crag and scanty 
verdure, an appearance somewhat ana- 
logous to that of the ragged ty 
who toiled on his narrow strip of tillage 
along their sides. The vales, no longer 
enriched by the efforts of rural industry, 
and cultivation, no longer beautified by 
the handsome villa, the stately improve- 
ment, the cheerful bounded lawn, the 
trim plantation, and the happy om 
now presented to the eye nothing of a 
higher interest than a tract of tncut’ 
bog, or a sullen Jough, half concealed 
by rushes and weedy shallows, on the 
banks of which a wretched cabin, with 
mud walls propped and roof falling in, 
sent up its thin¢and tremulous smoke 
into the sultry air above it, while the 
poor solitary, who housed his wretched- 
ness in this lonely tenement, suspended 
his labour before the doorway, and 
leaned forward on his spade, to specu- 
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late on the appearance and destination 
of the travellers. Ata long interval, a 
farm-house of a more comfortable ap- 
pearance than was usual, might be dis- 
covered in a well chosen corner among 
the crags, and at a longer yet, the ap- 

arition of a handsome cottage, with 
its elegant pleasure-ground and neatly 
tended shrubbery, started up before the 
astonished eye of the wayfarer, and 
furnished a pleasing evidence of a truth 
(on which, though long impressed upon 
my mind, I had seldom acted,) that the 
magic of real life is industry.— The 
Rivals, by the author of the Uollegians. 


MISTAKES OF FOOLEE FUM FOOLA. 
During his Residence in England. 


(There is considerable smartness and 
truth in the following :—) 

“ FooLEE Fum Fooua, recently well 
known at Canton by our East India 
traders, having expressed an eager de- 
sire to visit the boasted nation of big 
ships, obtained the c t of his fa- 
ther, the venerable old Fum, to make a 
voyage hither; and, having embarked 
as a cabin passenger, came over in one 
of the Company’s finest vessels. He 
had acquired some little smattering of 
English in his father’s counting-house, 
which was the constant resort of British 
merchants ; and he improved himself 
in the tongue by his interccurse with 
the passengers, with whom, perticularly 
the ladies, he was a great favourite. 
From this fortunate circumstance, to 
use his own words, he heard more talk 
during four months and four days, with 
his fair loquacious shipmates, than he 
should have heard with man crew, had 
he sailed three times all round big 
world with Capitain Cookee.”’ 

Here follows a specimen of Foolee’s 
Diary ot London Lions. 

* Go to bed at Hummum, Common 
Garden ; weather all snow, very cold. 
Keep awake all night; tell me drunken 
gentleman fall up stair to bed, tumble 
down stair again into hot bath. Tell me 
Common Garden best place alway for 
teach finish gentleman how for make 
royal dead drunk. Not catch wink for 
sleep till watchman bawl past five. 
Wake again at six, tinkling so many 
loud bell out of door. Inquire what 
for make such noise one hour afore 
day-light ? Tell me for answer, coach- 
maker, cabinet-maker, trunk-maker, and 
t’other maker, ring: bell call men to 
work, Never nobody of all peoples 
work so long—never no peoples work 
so fast. How will make for much laugh 
vhen I return to Canton, tell honoured 





father Fum ull complaint in England 
nothing at all for do! Everybody look 
glum—very asen All say business 
stagnate. Nothing buy — nothing sell. 
No order—no customer. Yet ten thou- 
sand machine work all night, and every 
body else work all day, as if nobody 
can wait ! 

*¢ Go to see new building everywhere. 
London great deal much more Jarge as 
Pekin. Not big enough though—not 
half finish yet. Make create quick new 
street, good many miles at a time. 

“ Walk out afore quite light. Count 
dozen men all on one ladder. Call him 
bricklayer’s labourer. One carry hod 
for mortar, t’other carry hod for brick. 
Bricklayer, carpenter, mason, up a top 
scaffold call out wicked oath in mouth, 
lazy Paddy! for make hod-mans more 
quick climb up and down ten story 
ladder high as pagoda. 

“ Poor labourer get ten shilling week 
keep sober—take money back for Ire- 
land. All up a-top of scaffold get thirty- 
five shilling, get himself drunk, master 
carpenter, so master bricklayer, so 
master mason, so master everybody else. 
All up a-top very bad man, play three 
day a week, besides Sunday. Put wife 
and children in workhouse, cause do no 
work himself. English mechanic, Eng- 
lish artisan, English journeyman manu- 
facturer, very comical chap; most idle, 
when for most to do; most industrious 
when for nothing to do. Very fond for 
get him drunk; then great as lord; 

at him wife, sometime starve him 
children—never do wrong himself—lay 
fault on King George and Duke of 
Waterloo ! 

“Trish, too, very strange i. 
Good heart every body say—not brag so 
much for good head. Too much idle in 
him own native soil—work hard enough 
in mother country. Come to England, 
all find employ. Irishman great patriot. 
Beat one another for all that! Not like 
Chinese, love and help one another ! 
Not like Scotchman, come to Canton, 
all much make good for one another ! 

‘¢ Sunday morning. Go early to walk 
in Marrow-bone field, (call him so, 
believe, cause break man’s bones 
there.) Behold hundred Irish from 

rovince, call him Tipper-rare-y man ; 

ehold t’other hundred from province, 
call him Go-naughty man—no quarrel 
afore. Fall on with short stick, call him 
shillaly, fight like devil, fracture one 
another of the skull, and leave for dead, 
only because Irish compatriot, too much 
fond feeling, when meet in mother 
country—call him—fighting for love !!! 

‘“* Nota Bene. — Tipper-rare-y mex 
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swear every Go-naughty man, woman, 
and child, born thief. Go-naughty man 
swear every Tipper-rare-y man, woman, 
and child, born liar.—lIreland very fine 
country for all that. Brave men—beauti- 
‘ul women ; only one man with pen, call 
him Malthus, say. make children too 
mucn. Ireland plenty of corn, thousand 
of cattels, millions of pig—send him all 
away for mother country, eat potato at 
home. Sometime call English. every 
man his tyrant. Knock every Irishman, 
his brother, on the head. Believe all 
Trish sometime little mad! : be 
‘¢ Trish nobleman very moble-man * 
tall, fine. person, scornful mouth, very 
grand nose. Soon. put him in great 
passion. Great orator, talk him pompous 
of Ireland. Fond of duel, fight with 
sword, fight with pistol,:ahy man hold 
up vobdeees inst him.country.: All 
talk amor patrig. ~All quit him owa 
dear country..too. much, for all that; 
leave it:for take-care of itself... Great 
landlord sometime never see him land ! 
Great landlord sometime never see him 
tenant! Only Irish great lord live so 
ensy. Receive twenty thousand pounds 
of a year... All sent to him! Great 
Irish lord not obliged to thank nobody.’’ 
The author of “ Wine and Walnuts,’ 
in Literary Gazette. ' 


“She Gatherer. 


A snapper up of unconsidered trifies. 
ea te SHAKSPEARE. 





Kine James, in one of his progresses 
through England, came to the house 
of Sir - Pope, whose lady had 
lately: been ‘delivéred of a daughter, 





which was “presented to the king, with © 


the followitig verses in her hand :— 
See this little mistress here, 
Did never sit in Peter’s chair, 
Ora triple crown wear, © 
. . , And yet she is a. Pope. 


No benefice she ever sold, — 
Nor did dispense with sins for gold, 
‘She scarcely is a sennight old, sn 


- And yet she is a Pope. © 


No king her feet did ever kise, ; 
Nor had from her worse look. than this ; 
Nor ever did she hope — - : 
To saint one with a rope, , 
And yet she is a Pope. 


A a. Pope you'll say, a second 


oan, cig oy 
No sure, she is Pope Innocent or none. 
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AMATEUR ACTING, 


Tue father of the present Sir Watkin 
Williams Wynn was a great patron of 
the arts ; and so fond was he of plays, 
that he built a theatre, at Wynnstay, in 
North Wales. On one occasion Austin, 
the actor, then manager of Chester 
an Pe ore by - Watkin to 
superintend the getting up of a favourite 
comedy, which was to be acted entirely 
by amateurs, many of whom were noble- 
men and ladies ‘of rank, A day was 
fixed for the: performance, and, as a 
taatter of course, a rehearsal was called 
in the morning. «Sir Watkin and ‘Austin 
were at their post, making all prepara- 
tion to givé effect to the play. was 
ready.  *¢ Clear the stage,’’ said Sir 
Watkin, “and call Lord A > 
“ His lordship’s gone a shooting,’ ex- 
claimed a servant ‘‘ Call Sir B. C—, 
then.” ‘ He is gone a fishing, Sir 
Watkin.” Request Lady D—— to 
comé, then.”’ . “ Her ladyship, and ser 
veral others, are just gone out for a 
ride.’? ‘Who the d—1,’”’ cried Sir 
‘Watkin, “would ‘be.a manager?” “J 
am sure I should not,” said Austin, 
*¢ if I had your fortune.” : 
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’ ‘§WELFTH DAY. : 
Keepine Twelfth Night is getting sadly 
out of date: the cakes in the confec- 
tioner’s windows are “ few and far be- 
Soteis and. the “ paren gpon 
temptingly. displayed: open on a sheet. 
We rent bet the time. when we — 
not get<aipeep ‘beyond the envelope, . 
which; like most exteriors, was general 
deceitful. :-indeed,-the: barren aspect of » 
the last: show made ‘us exclaim— **¥")* ~ 








aes .of ‘Drury+lane Theatre,. 
which they partake every Twelfth Ni 

in the Green-room, and drink to 
memory of the donor. He had bee 
cook to’ Foote, in whose service bi 


bibed 8 taste for the drama. 
ROYAL WIT. ° 


Iris stated that Charles ;X. ont 
General de Colbert; who hag a 
nied on’ foot the funeral. proce 
Louis XVIII., said to him, “ 
you have followed thy broth 

T soon hope to see you on horseh 
~ Pris ted and Published ted. 
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